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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
B; i '. M fi cs. 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MAarriAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does wof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever.. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs(a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


THE ART OF GLANCING. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


N old times when we used to'make trap- 
springs by hand at the forge, there was 
a great liability to injure the eyes by looking 
at the bright hot steel under the hammer ; and 
a number of our men had sore eyes. I talked 
with Mr. Newhouse about the matter one day, 
and found he had a theory that one who ham- 
mers heated steel should not look at it con- 
stantly, nor even fix his eye steadily upon it 
at all; but get in the habit of g/ancing at it. 
By coquetting with the fiery ingot in that way 
he got along without having any difficulty with 
his eyes. I tried the plan, and found there 
was good, practical philosophy in it. 

Since then I have found many ways of ap- 
plying this glancing philosophy of the old 
trap-maker to higher matters than hammering 
steel. For instance: the eyes of the mind are 
liable to get sore by looking too fixedly at 
subjects that are hot with interest. Even 
questions of ordinary business sometimes as- 
sume a fiery glow that makes continuous atten- 
tion to them painful and dangerous. Insanity 
generally comes by too long gazing at some 
one subject that is absorbing enough to hold 
and compel thought, till the brain gets sore. 
The way to keep a healthy mind, in the midst 
of complicated businesses and mighty issues, 
is, not to gaze long and fixedly at any one 
thing, but to do the looking that is indispensa- 
ble to action, by swift, well-directed glances. 


I find too, that it makes my spiritual eyes 
ache, to pore over the popular newspapers. 
With their murders and hangings and ship- 
wrecks and car-smashings and man-roastings, 
they may be said to be all the time in the 
white heat of hell-fire ; and the only safe way 
for me to go through. them, is by skipping- 
glances; taking whole paragraphs by their 
first lines, and keeping my eyes puckered to 
their smallest capacity, to keep the sparks out. 


Then again, a man who attempts to keep 
posted in scientific matters, will find himself 
dealing with a dazzling, sparkling mass of con- 
jectures and colliding hypotheses, which will 
worry him into intellectual opthalmia, if he 
stares long at them. All the old workers in 
the speculation-shops learn, perforce, the art of 
glancing and eye-puckering, and those who 
don’t generally go crazy. 


Above all, the glancing philosophy is indis- 
pensable in the love-business. There is a 
blinding radiance in magnetic beauty which 
cannot be stared at steadily without heart-dis- 
ease. The sexes in their prime are like white- 
hot steel to each other. Whoever would keep 
his heart for God and for all, must learn to 





practice an honest kind of coquetry, which 
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withdraws the gaze before it goes into bon- 
dage and idolatry. 


In short, we must practice the art of glancing 
in all our dealings with external objects, if we 
would keep healthy eyes for things internal and 
eternal. 

It seems to me that in a true system of 
education, the ability to withdraw the atten- 
tion will be as important as the ability to fix 
the attention, and as worthy of systematic 
training ; because. the way for us to make 
the most of ‘ourselves for God, man and 
the universe, is certainly, to keep our free- 
dom; that is, to save our minds, imagi- 
nations, and hearts from all seizure and 
bondage to specialties. I see plainly that this 
has been God’s way of training me. He has 
taught me always and thoroughly to coquet 
with all things below himself. By his grace I 
am master of the art of glancing. For that, 
above all things, I am ever thankful. 


THE WAY OUT. 





GREAT rift in my life had opened the 

way for the light of truth to shine through, 
revealing to me many imperfections in my char- 
acter. I had been for days in great heaviness 
on account of manifold temptations. My heart 
was indeed a battle-ground where the powers of 
good and evil were waging fierce warfare. 
“Give up! what isthe use of your trying to 
overcome? Cease all effort and drift with the 
tide,” said the enemy. Yet in the midst of 
this dire confusion caused by the clatter of my 
feelings and the cloud of unbelief, I could still 
hear the voice of God whispering down in my 
heart: “Fear thou not; for I am with thee; 
be not dismayed; for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee; yea I will help thee; yea I 
will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.” Thus for a moment my faith 
would be encouraged until a gleam of light 
would reveal Christ in me victorious over evil 
and able to transform me into his own image. 
Following him ashe “run patiently the race 
that was set before him, enduring the cross and 
despising the shame” in view of the joy that 
was awaiting him at the right hand of God, I 
would catch a glimpse of him, not only as the 
author, but as the /inisher of my faith. Still 
the enemy would come upon me like a flood 
until the Lord would again provide a way of 
escape, which he did at one time very effectu- 
ally by throwing in my way just at the right 
moment an old tablet containing a few brief 
extracts from the writings of one whose words 
have so many times come to me as the voice 
of God, that I am fast learning to receive 
them, with the same unquestioning faith that I 
have learned to receive the Bible. Trusting 
that these extracts will be a help to others 
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suffering from like temptations I will give 
them entire: 


“CHRIST is able to fertilize us with goodness 
and truth, and to protect us from being infected 
with the poisonous influences of unbelief. He is 
not only a ‘glory in the midst,’ but a ‘wall of fire 
round about,’ to those who receive him. His 
spirit will disperse, and precipitate, and consume 
the infusions of Satan, and close up our suscepti- 


’ bilities to evil, by taking possession of them, and 


filling them with good. 


“The subtle messengers of GOOD, as well as 
evil, are flying about; and where susceptibilities 
are prepared, they fertilize our spirits, beget them- 
selves in us, and change our characters. 

“All our susceptibilities to evil, when they are 
modified by true brokenness of heart and a true 
understanding of our nature, become open mouths 
to Christ, and cry for salvation; and then evil is 
repulsive to them. 

“* Let us labor to enter into rest. What shall 
we do? Seek, inthe first place, good life. We 
get that from Christ. ‘Lay hold on eternal life.’ 
In doing this. we shall find that we are getting into 
circumstances that are adapted to the growth of 
that life. No matter what comes to it: every 
thing is fertilizing to true life. Labor, then, to ob- 
tain a good life, and God will take care of the rest. 
To good life, the sunshine, and rain, and earth, 
and every thing above and below, will help forward 
its growth and fruittulness.”’ 

S. E. A. D. 


LOCOMOTION. 
IV. 

H AVING glanced at some of the basic 

principles involved in terrestrial loco- 
motion, let us now study and compare more at 
leisure some of its specific forms. It has 
been said that the original germ of all living 
creatures, from the highest to the lowest, 
whether it be that of a frog or of a human 
being, is the same; that all the higher devel- 
opments are built upon and subsequent to 
the lower. Science has taken a great deal of 
pains to confirm the saying that “We must 
creep before we can walk,” by showing that 
we have all had our tadpole experience in 
early life. Creeping is the ground-work of a 
future and higher walk in life. It is a method 
of progress well adapted to incipient human 
nature, because it is the only one by which 
human beings can establish a broad and sure 
basis for success in the business of locomo- 
tion. To begin the great race of existence 
on all fours, and then after having gone a little 
way to rise and finish it by using only the 
hind legs, is a feat that is peculiar to the 
human race, and is performed by no other ani- 
mal. Itis the power to do this that raises 
him above the brute creation. The anterior 
limbs are very handy at helping in the incipi- 
ent stage of locomotion, but having finished 
the work of educating the posterior limbs, 
they immediately rise to a higher level of 
existence, having a better work to do. 


It is a noteworthy fact that the feet and 
lower limbs are precocious. They get a sound 
and thorough understanding of their proper 
duties and destiny long before the education 
of the hands and other parts of the body is 
completed. It is said that nations differ in 
this respect. I have somewhere read that the 





Africans in their native country can walk 
almost immediately after they are born. The 
cause of this phenomenon I must of course 
leave to Mr. Walker the great ethnologist 
and anthropologist. Perhaps philology might 
help him. Who knows but that the word 
negro was originally spelled knee-grow, in allu- 
sion to the early development of the lower 
limbs? 


When a baby creeper quits the quadruped 
stage of development, and, rising on end, 
comes into the ranks and begins to keep step 
to the great anthem of human progress, there 
is commonly much rejoicing among mammas, 
uncles, aunties and sympathizing friends ; but 
I do not believe that any of us fully appre- 
ciate the momentous significance of the 
occasion. Some maintain that a great skull 
full of brains is the crowning characteristic 
that distinguishes man from the brute. But it 
is said that the elephant has a heavier brain 
than a man; and yet with all his brains what 
has the elephant accomplished without hands, 
compared to man, notwithstanding he has a 
trunk which is very handy? What would be 
the value of the boasted brains of man if 
he were not armed with hands to enable him 
to fight successfully in the great struggle for 
existence? One of the strong points of the 
dog, the swine, and indeed nearly all quadru- 
peds is the absence of heavy brains and in- 
stead a protrusion of jaws armed with teeth 
for laying vigorous hold of those things which 
are so needful for the supply of their ele- 
mentary and alimentary wants. What could 
we do with our brains if we were quadrupeds? 
They would tip over our porridge-dish every 
time we attempted to eat. Moreover they 
would necessitate such an enormous develop- 
ment of the muscles of the neck in order to 
support the head in a horizontal position that 
to be stiff-necked if not rebellious would be 
one of our chief characteristics. Nature was 
obliged to look out for that when she made the 
huge unwieldly elephant. She gave hima neck 
so stiff and stout that it apparently has no 
joint, but it serves the purpose of comfortably 
supporting his heavy brains, and if she had 
not good-naturedly given him a trunk to hold 
his goodies, and to serve as a sort of commis- 
sariat, there is no telling how he would keep 
out of the poor-house. 


But fortunately we are not quadrupeds. 
Our great brains are packed away in a nicely- 
fitting box on top of the spinal column where 
they admirably serve our purpose both as 
mental and ornamental constituents of the 
human corporation. Nature made a most 
excellent hit when she struck upon the idea of 
instructing human beings to walk on their hind 
legs. As I think of the matter I am utterly 
overwhelmed with the greatness of the task of 
showing up the immanent advantages of this 
method which I have so_ inconsiderately 
assumed, 


With the idea of forming a conception of 
what abject slaves of nature the “ four-footed 
beasts and creeping things” are, let the reader 
call to mind the condition of the wild cattle 
and horses that live on the prairies. They 
are the victims of nature, not its masters. 





What can they do when they get a mote in 
their eyc, to say nothing of a beam? How 
little can they affect their surroundings in 
the direction of a change that is favorable to 
themselves. True they can diligently nibble 
to death the young forest trees that spring up 
and threaten to deprive them of pasturage, but 
how insignificant is this compared to the mag- 
nificent ameliorating changes that human 
hands have wrought. A stalwart woodsman 
with mighty strokes sending the monarchs of 
the forest crashing to the ground, is a striking 
illustration of the victory of man over nature ; 
and this victory comes as will be observed 
through his capacity for walking on his hind 
legs. The striking points of the wild horse 
are his feet (particularly his hind ones), which 
give him a fleetness far superior to man, and 
yet with this great and splendid gift how in- 
significant is his power over nature when 
compared to that of man! Against the lasso 
and the rifle wielded by the cunning human 
arm and hand he is powerless. 


But considering the fact that the gorilla, 
the orang-outang and monkey have been 
regarded by a certain class of scientists as 
constituting a part of the human pedigree, 
they have had conferred on them of late 
years much notice and respectability. How 
much nearer to a victory over nature do they 
come than our horses and oxen? Not a whit. 
They live in tropical forests instead of on 
prairies like cattle and horses, and their four 
hands indicate that they are merely an appen- 
dage to the forest, their extra hands enabling 
them to climb easily. They are said to be 
four-handed animals, but they are not nearly 
so fore-handed as human beings, having 
nothing like the human capacity for providing 
for the future. If the baboons would only 
make a practice of standing up straight and 
walking on their hind legs, I should feel a 
great deal more brotherly toward them. So 
greatly do I appreciate this accomplishment 
that I am inclined to think that I should in . 
that case be willing to contribute something to 
the support of missionaries among them for 
the purpose of saving their souls. iH. J. S. 


REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
VIIl. 


T is sometimes necessary to retrace our steps a 

little in order to make a story clear, so I will 
go back and mention an incident which occurred 
during one of Mr. B ’s calls, just before we were 
married. He presented me with a new Bible one 
day, and said, “See what will be the first passage 
your eye will fall upon.” I opened and read: 
“Thy Maker is thy husband: the Lord of Hosts 
is his name.”” We both wondered what the text 
could mean, and my thoughts dwelt much upon it. 
There had been nothing sentimental in our court- 
ship. The day was fixed for our marriage, but 
our engagement had been a mere business tran- 
saction. I had never felt his heart, and it was 
impossible when alone to prevent the occasional 
deep-drawn sigh. But Mr. B was fine looking, 
and a very benevolent, anti-slavery and temper- 
ance man. He was a deacon of the church, the 
Sabbath-School Superintendent, and a sort of 
general adviser in all matters pertaining to the 
society. He bore just the reputation which met 
my beau-ideal of a good husband. Such a man as 
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he seemed to be, I said to myself, is worthy of my 
love, and shall have it. 

After we were married our minister made a large 
party in honor of the wedding. He wrote some 
passages of scripture on a number of small strips 
of paper and putting them indiscriminately into a 
box, requested those who were present to each 
draw a slip and read. My verse was: “Thy 
Maker is thy husband: the Lord of Hosts is 
his name.” We all looked at Mr. B , and his 
face revealed his perplexity. He afterward told me 
that cold chills went over him when I read that 
verse, and he thought that perhaps I was thinking 
too much of him. But the mist of my love-dream 
soon disappeared in the stern realities of life. It 
did not take a long acquaintance, or very deep 
soundings to strike the bottom of his soul, fér so 
far as outward demonstration gave evidence the 
center and circumference of his love were limited 
to himself. The conviction of this fact cost my 
woman’s heart many a pang in the early part of 
my wedded life, for I longed for those daily out- 
gushings which are like God’s loving-kindness— 
new every morning ; but instead of giving vent to 
such expressions he maintained the most frigid 
indifference. Cold, proud precision was so in- 
grafted into his nature that I suppose any little 
demonstration of affection could not have passed 
from his lips without a painful sense of awkward- 
ness. But this marriage was not the result of 
blind chance. My heavenly Father had arranged 
my circumstances and had given me just the 
husband I needed, to keep me from idolatry and to 
reveal to me what was covered within myself. He 
had only closed the door of my outgoings that a 
friendship more divine might possess my soul. 





Mr. B—— professed to have experienced the 
blessing of entire sanctification. He was ex- 
tremely punctilious in the performance of all the 
church ordinances, and was so much in the habit 
of mechanical, daily duty-doing, that he was led 
by a blind sincerity into the fancy that he had really 
gotten the victory which overcometh the world, 
while in reality his great study was for a good reputa- 
tion among men. Four times a day would he 
repair to his closet for devotional exercises which 
occupied from one to two minutes, and regularly 
after breakfast he would take his children to the 
closet to say their prayers. These were the words 
of their prayers: ‘“ May I be a good boy (or girl) 
and serve the Lord, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen!” 
This form was kept up without variation until they 
were old enough to be sent from home to the Sem- 
inary. When I asked Mr. B—— what was his 
experience when he obtained the blessing of sancti- 
fication, he said that when his wife died he was at 
first unreconciled, but he came at last into such 
a state of nearness to God that he was filled with 
joy and peace, and for some time he did not feel 
conscious of committing sin. Although he had 
lost the blessing of sanctification he was seeking 
and expecting to receive it again, and he certainly 
was carefully and conscientiously doing those 


works by which he expected to be saved. I could ' 


not see as his experience was in any essential point 
different from what mine had been at times, ever 
since I had united with the church, when I did not 
look for sanctification until death ; but I now be- 
lieved that God required me to live constantly with- 
out sin, and that he had made provision for me 
to enjoy that privilege. The more I prayed and 
struggled for that state, the worse it seemed to me 
I grew. 


Disappointed in the character of my husband, I 
watched for failures in all the Oberlin believers: I 
met. I was at times fretful, and frequently in- 
dulged in sharp retorts which plunged me into the 
deepest state of condemnation, and made me 
fearful of risking my soul in eternity. Sometimes 
I would have joyful seasons, and then again my 





mind was like a tempest on a desolate field stirred 
by the temptations of Satan. 

At last 1 met the Rev. Ovid Miner while ona 
visit to Rev. H. Peck, Rochester. I felt that surely 
he would help me out of my difficulty. I told him 
of my temptations, and how I longed to meet with 
one person among the Uberlin believers who lived 
as near to God as did Miss Chadwick or Black Ja- 
cob. He said it was the spirit of God that had 
given me this desire for holiness, and if I continued 
to pray in faith, the Spirit would eventually bring 
me into that state. He could not say that he lived 
without Sin, and was himseif in the same struggle 
that I was; I should probably always feel that lack 
in myself that I saw in others; but he said he 
could direct me to one person whose life was a 
living testimony to the truth of the doctrine of 
holiness, viz., Mrs. Otis in Kanona. I very soon 
called upon Mrs. Otis, and did indeed find that the 
communication between her soul and God seemed 
to be direct, and that her faith enabled her to live 
above her circumstances. She knew that Christ 
lived in her and she in him, and that he kept her 
from sin. I felt that her spirit bore witness to the 
truth of her words. My visits became frequent. 
When urging her to tell me just how she came 
into that state, she replied, ‘“ You will find it by 
trusting God.” She then brought forward a large 
manuscript and read from it quite a number of 
prayers which she had written down before she 
received this light. 


“ Now,”’ said she, “in one sense these prayers 
are all stuff, for there was no faith inthem. I 
might have piled them mountain high, and yet if I 
had not found out how to trust God I should never 
have found rest. It is true God has answered 
them, but it was because I trusted him to save me.” 


My spirit quarreled with that expression, “ These 
prayers are all stuff,” and I resolved that I would 
not sleep that night, but would pray until I found 
rest ; but by midnight nature was exhausted, and 
the morning waking found me in the same con- 
dition. C..B: B. 


BOYISH MEMORIES OF TROPICAL FRUITS. 
: ‘a © 
THE ORANGE. 


ILL it appear strange if I say that ever 

since I left the shores of my native land 
the orange has not seemed to me like the same 
fruit? There is no question 1 think, that an 
orange of the first quality will almost rival the 
finest product of the Indies. Indeed it is even 
preferable at times to any other; but it must be 
plucked ripe from the tree and eaten when fresh. 
When I see an orange nowadays, | always think 
of lemonade, and lemonade it certainly becomes if 
I get hold of it, for in no other way can I dispose 
of it without a wry face. But you can make an 
artistic thing of the eating of an orange provided 
it dean orange. Children in Ceylon used some- 
times to get together to cut oranges and after remov- 
ing the peel of the fruit, divide it with the fingers at 
the natural seams into ten or a dozen parts, without 
in the least starting the juice, each division or lobe 
being entirely independent of the rest. This would 
prolong the entertainment indefinitely and make 
room for sport ; but some preferred to suck the juice 
from a hole in the rind. 


The orange tree is small, and is now to be found 
wherever the climate is warm enough for it to grow, 
not éxcepting the south of Europe ; and we hear from 
Loudon that it was introduced even into England 
in 1595. where it was grown against the walls, and 
bore fruit for many years (the climate, by the way, 
must have changed somewhat since then) ; but its 
original home is in southern China, and among the 
hillsides of the Himalaya. There are many varie- 
ties of this, favorite fruit, the most noted being the 





mandarin, so called from being exclusively appro- 
priated by the officials in China, because it peels 
so easily; the Seville orange (in Spain) famous 
for marmalade and orange water, and the Bergamot ; 
but you know what that is. 
THE PINE-APPLE 
is now so much under cultivation almost every- 
where by means of hot-houses, etc., that hardly 
anything is left to be said about it; but I will say 
that the specimens you generally find in the market 
fail to give you an adequate impression of the real 
character of the fruit. It is undoubtedly, when in 
its prime, one our choicest fruits ; yet I could at 
any time exchange it for the mango. The pine- 
apple, which has spread from South America to 
Africa and the East Indies, and of which there 
are fifty varieties or more, is propagated by burying 
the crown of the fruit, containing the germ, which 
is protected by a hard tuft of prickly leaves. The 
fruit is formed by the swelling together of the 
ovaries of the spike of flowers, hence the very 
rough exterior. The blossom is beautiful and fra- 
grant. Fron the leaves of one variety very fine 
cloth is made.. The pineries in England (where 
they spare neither pains nor expense) are said to 
produce pine-apples far superior in flavor to any 
grown in the open air, though the wild ones in the 
East are highly prized. 
THE DATE PALM. 


This member of the palm family has a lofty 
bearing and strews its fruits along the Nile, and 
through Arabia, and Persia, while commerce does 
the rest of the scattering. It is to those countries in 
many respects what the cocoa-nut palm and banana 
are to more southern climes. The fruit is abundant, 
though, unlike the banana, it fails to minister to the 
brain and muscles ; therefore, if freely indulged in, 
it is apt to make you grow fat and lazy. The date 
is so abundant (each tree yielding one to three cwt. 
of fruit annually) that the Arabs feed it even to their 
horses. Is it this which contributes mainly to that 
sleek appearance and fine temper for which that 
breed has been so long celebrated? There is a 
pretty custom among the Arabs in regard to this 
palm. The trees are dicecious, so that in some 
cases they have to be fertilized by carrying the 
blossoms of the male to those of the female. 
When this necessity exists, they make a regular 
festival of the occasion, naming it “the marriage 
of the palm trees.” 


THE POMEGRANATE 


is naturally a thorny bush, but has been known to 
become a small tree. It came originally from the 
north coast of South America, though it is now 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
tropics, and even beyond. The city of Grenada 
in Spain is supposed to have been named from its 
pomegranate surroundings. There are five dis- 
tinct varieties, of which the double red flower is 
cultivated in the South of France and elsewhere 
for its great beauty. Persia is fortunate in having 
the fruit in perfection. The people there call it 
delicious. Some varieties are found without seed 
under the snowy hills near the Cabool river, and 
some parts of the plant are used medicinally both 
in the East and West. 


It is not surprising that the word pomegranate 
should jingle in our minds so musically, when 
we reflect that they made so much of that fruit 
in the regions that were the scenes of our 
Bible histories, to say nothing of the fact that we 
meet with frequent allusion to it in the pages 
of that book. There is besides something 
ethereal both in the look and the flavor of 
the contents of the numerous little cells that honey- 
comb the inside of this interesting fruit. Its pecu- 
liar construction makes rather a hard shell of the 
outside, but this is needed, no doubt, to store away 
the very juicy plup that awaits you within, replete 
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with vinous and refreshing qualities. 
are numerous, each containing a seed embedded in 
a transparent sack that holds the pulp, which also 
is transparent and delicately tinged with crimson 
(in some varieties) so that it looks like a gem. 
Fancy tier after tier of rubies glittering with some- 
thing for the palate as well as the eye, and you 
may then form some idea of this long-cherished 
bijou.. You con think that you have the apple of 
Eden. R. S D. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
TIRZAH C Senay EDITOR. 
MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1873. 


OUR OLD PUTNEY PASTOR. 


— was made ina late number of the 
4 CIRCULAR, of a remarkable revival which 
broke out in Putney in 1819 and swept over all the 
region round about. The children of the villages 
were particularly affected, and J. H. N., who was 
then about eight years old, was drawn into the little 
praying circles and received religious impressions 
which he never lost. That revival occurred under 
the preaching of a Congregational minister who 
was distinguished as a scientific man as well as a 
religious man. The ministers of thit day were 
not so exclusively clerical as those of some time 
afterward, when Andover Seminary began to 
be popular and to send out its thorough-bred licen- 
tiates. This minister, whose name was Elisha P. 
Andrews, had his mineralogical collection and his 
chemical laboratory, and was exceedingly fond of 
philosophical experiment and investigation. He 
lived, as you may say, in the dim dawn of this day 
of science, but his eyes were as wide open and as 
curious as achild’s in the morning. Some of us 
remember how he once visited the village school 
where we were learning the rudiments ; and bring- 
ing ina stalk of Indian corn in the tassel, he dis- 
sected it before us and explained the wonderful 
processes and uses of the pollen, the silk, etc., etc, 
We never forgot what he told us, that the golden 
dust of flowers, flying in every wind, is the essence 
of all fructification. His theme well illustrated 
what he was doing himself—fertilizing the opening 
mind with a love of science. 


J. H. N. took in this influence at a suscepti- 
ble age. He was eleven years old when his father 
moved to Putney. Mr. Andrews was the pastor of 
the Noveses for several years, and there was inti- 
mate friendship between the families. One of Mr. 
Andrew’s sons was classmate of J. H. N. at 
Dartmouth. A little cabinet of labeled stones and 
curiosities, arranged on shelves in a kind of recess 
to one of the chambers in the Noves mansion, bore 
witness for many years to the fertilizing power of 
this minister’s example on his youthful friend. 


He was a reverend gentleman of the old school ; 
had the round proportions which good-nature and 
a good conscience sometimes give ; yet he was ten- 
der-hearted as a woman, often weeping as he 
spoke from the desk, touched with the pathos of 
eternal truth. His liberal taste, though it did not 
hinder him from being the medium of a powerful 
spiritual awakening, was the cause of his being 
driven away from his church at last. One of the 
members, who was the very type of sanctimonious 
ignorance, stirred up the people to think they must 
have a minister more exclusively devout. His 
own children, contrary to the proverb, did honor to 
his religion. The classmate of J. H. N. has long 
been missionary in the Sahdwich Islands. 


This conjunction of revivalism and science, 


The cells | 





which was common and even general among the 
New England clergy of old times, deserves to be 
studied as an element in the history of the modern 
enthusiasm for discovery. In this connection we 
call attention to the following speculations. H. 


KINSHIP OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Mr. Francis Galton in a late English Magazine, 
gives an account of a French book in which the 
author, M. de Candolle, discusses “the causes 
which create scientific men :” 


His scheme is, to analyze the conditions of 
social and political life under which the principal 
men of science were severally living at the four 
epochs 1750, 1789, 1829, and 1869. The list of 
names upon which he depends, is that of the for- 
eign members of the three great scientific societies 
of Europe—namely, the French Academy, the 
Royal Society, and the Academy of Berlin—in each 
case about fifty in number. 

From an examination of these lists the author 
draws a large variety of interesting deductions. 
He traces the nationalities and the geographical 
distribution of the distinguished men of science, 
and compares the social conditions under which 
they lived. He finds them to be confined to a tri- 
angular slice of Europe, of which middle Italy 
forms the blunt apex, and a line connecting Sweden 
and Scotland forms the base; and then he shows 
that, out of a list of eighteen different influences 
favorable to science, such as liberty of publication, 
tolerant church, and temperate climate, a large ma- 
jority were found in the triangular space in ques- 
tion, and there alone. The different nations vary 
at the different epochs in their scientific produc- 
tiveness ; and he elaborately shows how closely 
the variation depends on some or other of the 
eighteen influences becoming favorable or unfavora- 
ble. The author, himself descended from the 
Huguenots, lays just stress on the influence of re- 
ligious refugees, whose traditions were to work ina 
disinterested way for the public good, and at the 
same time to avoid politics. The refugees rarely 
had their property in land, of which the oversight 
occupies time, but in movable securities ; thus they 
had leisure for work. Then, again, as they were 
debarred from local politics, the ambition, especi- 
ally of those who had taken refuge in small coun- 
tries, was to earn the approval of enlightened men 
all over Europe, and this could most easily be 
effected by doing good work in science. Out of 
the ninety-two foreign associates of the French 
Academy, no less than ten were descended from 
religious refugees, usually in the third or fourth 
generation. Switzerland had eight out of the ten, 
and we may thence easily gather how enormously 
she is indebted to the infusion of immigrant blood. 
Similarly, the only two American associates— 
Franklin and Rumford—were descended from 
Puritans. 

The blighting effect of dogmatism upon scien- 
tific investigation is shown both in Catholic and 
Protestant countries. The Catholics are the more 
dogmatic of the two, and they supply, in propor- 
tion to their population, less than one quarter as 
many of the foremost scientific men as the Protes- 
tants. There is not a single English or Irish 
Catholic among the ninety-two French foreign 
associates. Austria contributes no name, and the 
rest of Catholic Germany is almost barren. In 
Switzerland, the scientific productiveness of the 
Catholics is only 1-26 that of the Protestants. 
Again, the Catholic missionaries have done noth- 
ing for science, notwithstanding their splendid 
opportunities. In past days, when they were abso- 
lute masters of vast countries, as Paraguay and the 
Philippines, the smallest encouragement and in- 
struction given at the college of the Propaganda to 
young and apt missionaries would have enriched 
Rome with collections of natural history. If any 
city more than others deserved to have the finest 
botanical garden and richest herbarium, it is Rome ; 
but she has scarcely any thing to show. 

The most notable instance of the repressive force 
of Protestant dogmatism is to be found in the his- 
tory of the republic of Geneva. During nearly two 
hundred years (1535 to 1725) its laity as well as 
clergy were absolutely subject to the principles of 
the early reformers. Instruction was imposed on 
them; nearly every citizen was made to pass 
through the college, and many attended special 
courses at the Academy, yet, during the whole of 
that period, not a single Genevese distinguished 
himself in science. Then occurred the wane of the 
Calvinist authority, between 1720 and _ 1735. 
Social life and education became penetrated with 





liberal ideas ; and, since 1730, the date of the first 
election of a Genevese to an important foreign 
scientific society—our own Royal Society—Geneva 
has never ceased to produce mathematicians, physi- 
cists, and naturalists, ina number wholly out of 
proportion to her small population. 

The author argues from these and similar cases 
that it is not so much the character of the dogma 
taught that is blighting to science, as the dogmatic 
habit in education. It is the evil custom of con- 
tinually telling young people that it is improper to 
occupy their minds about such and such things, and 
to be curious, that makes them timid and indif- 
ferent. Curiosity about realities, not about fictions 
of the imagination, is the motive power of scien- 
tific discovery, and it must be backed + by a frank 
and fearless spirit. It is known that birds origi- 
nally tame, when found ona desolate island, soon 
acquire a fear of man, and transmit that fear as an 
an instinctive habit to their descendants. Hence 
we might expect a population, reared for many gen- 
erations under a dogmatic creed, to become con- 
genitally indisposed to look truth in the face, and 
to be timid in intellectual inquiry. 

Can, then, religion and science march in har- 
mony? It is true that their methods are very 
different ; the religious man is attached by his 
heart to his religion, and cannot endure to hear its 
truth discussed, and he fears scientific discoveries 
which might, in some slight way, discredit what he 
holds more important than all the rest. The scien- 
tific man seeks truth regardless of consequences ; 
he balances probabilities, and inclines temporarily 
to that opinion which has most probabilities in its 
favor, ready to abandon it the moment the balance 
shifts, and the evidence in favor of a new hypoth- 
esis ~~ prevail. These, indeed, are radical differ- 
ences, but the two characters have one powerful 
element incommon. Neither the religious nor the 
scientific man will consent to sacrifice his opinions 
to material gain, to political ends, nor to pleasure. 
Both agree in the love of intellectual pursuits, and 
in the practice of a simple, regular and laborious 
life, and both work in a disinterested way for the pub- 
lic good. A strong evidence of this fundamental 
agreement is found in the number of sons of clergy- 
men who have distinguished themselves as scien- 
tific investigators ; it is so large that we must de- 
plore the void in the ranks of science caused by the 
celibacy of the Catholic clergy. If Protestant min- 
isters, like them had never married, Berzelius, 
Euler, Linnzus, and Wollaston would never have 
been born. 


—Our taxidermist rejoices in the possession of 
a very large owl, having a spread of wing from tip 
to tip of four feet and ten inches. He has preserved 
the bird with great care, and it now looks as it sits 
on the perch like a thing of life, and the great eyes, 
though artificial, detract nothing from the proverbial 
wisdom of his owlship. The “ Canadian Trapper ” 
calls itan Arctic Owl; and the color of the bird, 
snowy white, with the exception of the wings which 
are delicately mottled with black, and the profusion 
of feathers which cover it literally from top to toe, 
would indicate that its proper home is in the polar 
regions, amid eternal snows. It is armed with a 
formidable beak and claws, sharp and hooked ; but 
these nestle indowny feathers and are so hidden 
from sight that the most wary mouse might be 


‘beguiled into fatal security. The presence of this 


strayling in our latitude is probably due to the fact 
of the more than usually Arctic winter we have so 
lately experienced. This bird was caught in a 
neighboring town. The local papers heralded the 
capture and our taxidermist. who is on the alert for 
everything rare of the bird kind, saw the paragraph 
and took immediate steps to secure the prize. 


—A few evenings since Signor Blitz, the pro- 
fessor of legerdermain and ventriloquism, stopped 
off at our station, and sent us an attractive pro- 
gramme of his illusive arts, offering to give us 
an entertainment. In consideration of the great 
reputation of this gentleman, we put aside any 
previous prejudice we may have had against 
jugglery, and consented to spend an evening in 
being thoroughly mystified. And mystified we 
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were. To be sure there were those in the audience 
who were shrewd enough to detect many of the 
tricks, but the children and we who never before 
witnessed such conjurations, were completely puz- 
zled. Signor Blitz prefaced his artifices with an 
appropriate and graceful speech to the effect that 
we of course knew the evening’s entertainment 
would be all deception—indeed, we should not be 
amused were we not cheated. ‘So,’”’ said he 
smilingly, “unless your eyes are quicker than my 
fingers you will not be able to detect me.” From 
this he proceeded to his work, which to our bewil- 
dered senses seemed like magic. How he managed 
to put a live rabbit in a can which we with our own 


eyes had seen him fill with oats, and how a watch | 


and chain that he had seemingly pounded to atoms 
a moment before came to be around that rabbit’s 
neck, when Mr. R., one of the audience, had been 
holding the pail the whole of the time, for the 
life of us we couldn’t tell. How he could produce 
eggs from a bag after threshing it against a trunk ; 
how, after breaking these eggs into a hat and stirring 
them violently, he could return the hat unsoiled to 
the owner, were problems equally puzzling. With 
his magical wand, which he remarked was “ sup- 
posed to be three hundred years old, and to have 
been handed down since Salem Witchcraft times,” 
he excited our wonder to the utmost. Nothing 
amused us more than the operation he performed 
on Mr. R., of extracting from his mouth three 
enormous carrots, one after the other. How could 
we doubt our eyes? If this was sleight-of-hand, it 
seemed little short of miraculous. We all agree 
that the Signor excelled as a ventriloquist. In 
this he is genuine, and those of our folks who 
have had opportunity to hear other ventriloquists 
believe he has few rivals. The acting which ac- 
companied it was admirable; he had a quiet 
manner of turning to the audience and smiling at 
the nonsensical answers of his imaginary compan- 
ion, that lent very much to the deception. The 
undertone of his dialogue though pitched full an 
octave below, was quite as distinct as his natural 
voice. The children were positive there was an 
“ old man under the table,” and wondered why he did 
not come out. And indeed, it was a little difficult 
to fancy only one person concerned in the colloquy, 
when the voices became animated and seemingly 
spoke almost at the same instant. The whole 
performance was entertaining, and we enjoyed the 
hearty laughs we got out of it. We were pleased 
with the simple unostentatious manner of the Signor, 
and his business-like way of going through with 
the details of his programme commanded our 
admiration. 
* * * * * 

Since writing the above, our illusions respecting 
the oats and the rabbit, as well as the other 
tricks of the Signor have been utterly dispelled. 
Our Mr. S., a man of a very practical turn, and 
somewhat versed in these matters, ruthlessly tore 
away the veil of mystery that surrounded Signor 
Blitz’s sleight-of-hand operations, by producing 
a repetition of them and giving a very matter- 
of-fact explanation of their mechanism and _per- 
formance. Our curiosity was satisfied, to be sure, 
but we hardly knew whether to feel grateful or not. 
It is a little painful to have one’s imagination re- 
ceive such a fall on the hard foundation of reali- 
ty. But we shall keep quiet about what we know, 
and you, gentle reader, may have the benefit of 
our first impressions. 

Wednesday, Apr. 23. —A fine, sunshiny morning, 
but the air is full of the frigid reminiscences of 
winter. A merry company of men and women are 
out with rakes and brooms clearing away the 
litter from around the office-building across the 
road ; the children and “little fry” are having a 
regular romp on the lawn; the gardeners and farm- 
ers are making their plans for the day’s operations ; 





the house-cleaners are shaking a huge carpet to the 
rhythm of their own voices ; others are out to get 
a sniff of the fresh air, taking as they stroll about, 
a general survey of allthat is doing.-—Mr. Kelly 
reports that the great dam, our “old mill-dam,” 
which has been in existence full half a century, 
broke down during the night, and the water is 
running away in torrents. The accident was 
caused by the water washing out the earth founda- 
tion from beneath it, and it sunk in a mass within 
six inches of the water level below the dam. It 
can not be repaired. Consequently we must build 
a new one as soon as possible, and in the mean- 
time take up with a coffer-dam. The inconvenience 
will be but temporary. In the afternoon A. B. 
takes the 5 o’clock train on the way for the 
West, to be absent three weeks. After supper a 
party of young women, accompanied by Mr. B. and 
Mr. H., stroll into the Pine woods, and return two 
hours later, laden with hepaticas and “spring 
beauties,” of which they say there are countless 
numbers still left. At 6 o’clock Mr. Underwood 
reads from “ Seward’s Travels Round the World.” 
At 7, we have a meeting in the Hall. After the 
correspondence and a discussion of a few matters 
of minor importance, some of the young people testify 
to a good religious experience, as well as to a 
renewed allegiance to the cause. 











—We have recently come in possession of three 
enormous volumes of the Mew York Evangelist, 
published during the years 1830-36. Mr. Herrick, 
while at New York a few weeks since, tried to 
obtain them at the present publishing office of the 
Evangelist. Herehe could obtain none of the back 
numbers of that paper. But Mr. Field, the editor, 
kindly offered to put an advertisement in his paper 
for them, which in a few days, brought the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. Herrick : 





, Ct., Apr. 3d, 1873. 
DEAR S1R:—The Evangelist of to-day repre- 
sents that you desire to procure the first seven 
volumes of that paper. I have them bound, and 
wil) send them to you if you will offer me a good 
price for them. The first three volumes are bound 
together; so are the fourth and fifth; also the 
sixth and seventh. I am an aged Congregational 
ininister, seventy-three and’ one-half years old, 
lain aside, and need what I can honestly get. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mr. Herrick promptly replied that we would 
like the books, and would gladly pay him the sum 
of twenty dollars. ‘The books soon came to hand, 
and also a letter from the owner, saying that he 
should be satisfied with that sum. The twenty 
dollars were duly sent, and the other day we re- 
ceived a letter of grateful acknowledgment from 
the aged minister, with the following postscript : 
“Old soldiers like to fight their battles over 
again frequently. I began to preach on mission- 
ary ground Aug. 20, 1826, and have preached 
since then eight thousand five hundred times, and 
labored in eighty-five revivals, in which three 
thousand souls were hopefully converted. I have 
conducted most of the revivals, and done nearly 
all the preaching in three-fourths of them. I 
would not intimate by this that I am much of a 
preacher, or ever have been. But I present the 
truth plainly, and in simple language. I mix law 
and gospel. While I am an old-fashioned New 
School Calvinist, I have offered, of course, a free 
salvation. But my preaching work is done. I am 
living without a salary, and with a small income, 
and.am quite lame from a fall which nearly dislo- 
cated my hip. Yours truly, “ad 








Thus in helping ourselves we have suited some- 
body else ; and quite unexpectedly got a peep into 
the history of one of the old revivalists. The vol- 
umes alluded to, are a mine of historical wealth, 
especially rich in accounts of the great revival of 
1830-4, as well as of the conspicuous actors in it. 
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If the “old soldier” is pleased with his money, 
we are equally pleased with our part of the bargain. 


THE VILLA. 


—House-cleaning, that trite affair, though 

thorough, is blessedly unobtrusive this spring. 

—Two pretty wild ducks, as they journeyed this 
way, stopped to take a swim on our pond. Of 
course somebody told the sportsmen. 

—A flock of red-winged blackbirds, with their 
sweet, watery whistle, come daily and flash in and 
out among the leafless twigs of our apple orchard. 


—One of the Villans thought he had a rather 
stern mission when he went over to the O. C. the 
other day to have the dentist file his teeth, and to 
have the Criticism Club file his character. He said 
when he got back that he never expected to like 
tooth-filing, but he thought it quite easy to fall in 
love with criticism. 


Apr. 23.—Chill frosts o’ nights. The sun got up 
with the rest of us this morning, for the first time 
in a week, we think. We have been reminded these 
frowning days of the quaint linest who says : 


***Tis some delight to us the while, 
Though nature now does weep in rain, 

To think that we have seen her smile, 
And haply may we do again.”’ 


—We don’t remember to have seen such a speci- 
men of impotent rage as that hawk exhibited which 
was kept in the fox-house down by the home- 
machine-shop last week. Big, gray, and fierce, for 
more than a week it was prisoned there waiting the 
leisure of our taxidermist. It didn’t act as if it had 
ever heard of any kind of philosphy that would 
help it to alittle resignation. Not a bit of it. 
Every day, as we passed by it, approaching first the 
back of its prison, it would frantically fly at the 
wire-work in front, trying to get out. As we went 
to the front to take a look, it always retreated 
toward the lattice-work at the back, and took an atti- 
tude of defiance really imposing—feet apart, claws 
spread, as if eager to tear our flesh, wings wide- 
spread and rigid, mouth open, red, horny-tip- 
ped tongue protruding, and sending from its 
throat a hissing sound. We laughed when we first 
saw it thus, it did seem such a ridiculous parody 
on human nature, as if some mighty one of the 
earth had hopelessly fallen into the hands of his 
enemies, yet was proudly defiant still. But after 
aJl, the poor hawk was so persistent in its courage, 
so majestic in its rage, thut we were fain to pity 
and admire. 


STR FOHN FALSTAFF. 
t. 


BY GEORGE NOYES MILLER. 


ERE all men like Prince John of Lancaster, 

whom Falstaff lamented that he could not 
make laugh, we should doubtless see but little in 
this “mountain of a man” save repulsive animal- 
ism and gross indecorum. But, happily, the springs 
of human life are not so chill, nor is it in the na- 
ture of man to be thus cold-blooded. There are 
infinitely more Prince Hals than Prince Johns in 
the world, though they lack neither dignity nor 
wisdom, neither stability nor reverence. The 
ringing laughs which intone alike from the breast 
of the friend and the stranger, tell us how deeply 
innate is the love of merriment in mankind. The 
playful quips and sallies of every daily associate 
assure us that the fondness for gaiety is univer- 
sal. Nay, the but half-repressed twinkle which we 
catch from the eye ot the scholar and the philoso- 
pher, convinces us that the intuitive appreciation 
of humor is inexpugnable and may not be proscribed 
It is therefore, from our very nature, impossible 
to turn unmoved from such vivid wit, such all- 
pervading humor as that of Falstaff, even though 
it gleam like the jewel in the head of the toad, from 
so base a setting. We who love gladness can not 
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dwell upon this masterpiece of humorous delinea- 
tion without in some measure entering into the 
magnetic relations which existed between him and 
Prince Hal. The astute, comprehensive discrimi- 
nation which Falstaff himself implied respecting 
the power of his wit in favor of Prince Hal, holds 
good of us, as it must forever hold good of the 
laughter-loving races. He will make them laugh, 
and thus while the name of Shakespeare is exalted 
in literature, so long will merry Jack Falstaff hold 
the sway of an irresistible power. 

Gross and palpable as are the excresences of 
Falstaff’s character, and great as is the moral dis- 
tortion, so that we are constrained to cry of him as 
he of Prince Hal: 


“*He hath given us medicines to make us love him; it could not 
be else,” 


we must still acknowledge that his utter fleshliness 
furnishes a sullen foil upon which his wit but 
gleams the brighter. Indeed, the critical reader 
of Shakespeare, who ponders as he reads, may 
well be in doubt whether to admire most the intrin- 
sic value of Falstaff’s exuberant fancy, or the sur- 
passingly bold and ingénious contrasts through 
which it has been set off and magnified by the 
great artist. Of the seven acts which Shakespeare 
has ascribed to man in the drama of life, he has 
shown us Falstaff in but two—those of the lover and 
the soldier. The utter incongruity of these pur- 
suits with the physical grossness and fleshly fears 
of Falstaff, strikes us at the outset as marking the 
very bounds of contrast. Had Shakespeare chosen 
to portray Falstaff in another garb, as for instance 
that of the Justice, while his wit might not have 
deteriorated, the ‘out ensemble of his humorous 
perfection would manifestly have been less striking. 
For Falstaff corresponded in figure to the ideal 
Justice, 
“In fair round belly with good capon lined,”’ 
and his genuine wit would assuredly have been not 
less becoming to the profession of the law than the 
vapid conceits of the insensate Shallow. But the 
allied arts of love and war, which call for the ten- 
der emotions of a refined sensibility, the sincerity 
of a genuine manhood, and the sternness of an in- 
exorable purpose, by what possible means could 
we associate Falstaff with these? Through what 
revolution of our ideas of the eternal fitness of 
things could we make so gross a being as Falstaff, 
appear either chastely tender, or rashly brave? It 
is impossible that we should do it. In either voca- 
tion, whether of love, or of war, Falstaff could not 
but appear ludicrously grotesque, absurdly fantas- 
tic, and challenge the deepest mirth. For the pur- 
suit of high and noble aims, the taste for the re- 
fining amenities of courtship, the devotion to the 
stern duties of war are not less indissolubly linked 
in our minds with dignity of soul, than with a cer- 
tain continence in physical habit. Falstaff himself 
perceived the wide discrepancy between his animal 
extravagance and the exalted character of the lover. 
**He could not cog, he could not prate.”’ 

Forced as we are then by our innate prejudices 
to smile at Falstatf in the characters of lover and 
warrior, what wonder if we are filled with laughter 
when he enlivens their perfunctory duties with an 
overrunning, excelling wit! 

But, as if these incongruous professions of love 
and war did not afford sufficient relief to the inim- 
itable qualities of Falstaff, Shakespeare has carried 
the hight of contrast into the dramatis persone, 
in their relations with this central figure. With 
whom is Falstaff most conspicuously opposed 
throughout the first and second parts of King 
Henry tv.? With a grave and pompous “ Chief- 
Justice of the Realm” to whom he sustains the 
relation of culprit, and upon whom his “infinite 
jest, his most excellent fancy” has no enlivening 
effect. He is associated with a Shallow, whose 
feeble, conceited nonsense but causes the fires of 
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his own imagination to glow more brightly, and 
finally the one congenial nature that most often 
blows those fires into brilliant flames, is the Crown- 
Prince of a great nation—his own king’s son, the 
“mad wag,” Prince Hal. 

And shall we venture to inquire into the nature 
of Falstaffs wit? We may for the reason that 
Shakespeare, as usual, anticipating every idea of the 
human mind, has made Falstaff himself define it 
beyond hope of improvement. _ It is “ apprehensive, 
quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and delectable 
shapes.” And more than this; we may perhaps 
say that Falstaff’s wit seems to us at the farthest 
remove from the cold, sharp, intellectual corrusca- 
tion which dazzles merely. It is rather notably 
earthy, essentially human. It savors of joviality, 
geniality, conviviality, not less than boisterous de- 
nunciation and scathing sarcasm. It is never 
mingled with the acidity of stoicism, nor the bitter- 
ness of misanthropy; so that all the titles of a 
purely human good fellowship come gracefully to it. 

The nimble shapes which Falstaff’s forgetive 
wit so gracefully conjures, and the power of his wit 
in making others witty, are pleasingly shown in his 
conversational tilt with Prince Hal in the second 
scene of the first part of King Henry tv. In this 
scene, Falstaff himself is not only vivaciously 
witty, but he envelopes the “‘mad wag” in such a 
current of stimulative ideas, that we laugh alike at 
sally and rejoinder. Thus: Falstaff having made 
the quaint simile that he is “as melancholy as a 
gib cat, or a lugged bear,” the sympathetic prince 
catching the humor and inventive genius of his 
master in wit, rejoins: ‘“ Or an old lion, or a lover’s 
lute,” and the congenial pair bandy droll compari- 
sons till Falstaff. half in admiration of his quasi 
pupil, cries out, “Thou hast the most unsavory 
similes ; and art, indeed, the most comparative, 
rascalliest sweet young prince.” 

The purest example however, of Falstaff’s. wit 
working naturally and spontaneously, unassisted 
by the stimulus of a sympathetic mind, is doubt- 
less to be found in his exquisitely humorous puns 
and comments upon the names and appearances of 
his recruits : 

Fal.—Is thy name Mouldy? 
Moul.—Yea, an’t please you. 
Fal.—’ Tis the more time thou wert used. 

The like vibrations which Falstaff’s wit excites 
in the mind of Prince Hal, justify the truth of his 
assertion that he is “not only witty in himself, but 
the cause that wit is in other men” were there no 
other prcof of it. But Bardolph is witty upon him 
who is the cause of wit, when he tells him he 
must needs “be out of all reasonable compass ” 
being so fat. The turbulent Pistol has a quick- 
ness of conceit caught from his master upon whom 
he does not hesitate to try his reflected wit. Thus, 
in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Falstaff ad- 
dressing his knavish satellites says: “My honest 
lads, I will tell you what I am about.”’ Hereupon 
Pistol with literal cunning thrusts in, ‘‘ Two yards, 
and more.” It is not difficult to fancy that even 
the childish babbling of Shallow acquires a tran- 
sient sprightliness in the company of Sir John. 


A notable element of Falstaff’s forgetive wit, is 
the dexterity with which he finds specious justifi- 
cation for his “incomprehensible lies,” and the 
open and apparent shame of his arrant cowardice. 


‘*Why, hear ye, my masters: Was it for me to kill the heir appa- 
rent? Should I turn upon the true prince? * * * * Instinct is a 
great matter; I was a coward on instinct.” 


Still more laughable is Falstaff’s vindication of 
himself after his gross abuse of Prince Henry in 
Scene Iv of Act 11, Part 11: 


**T dispraised him before the wicked, that the wicked might not 
fall in love with him—in which doing, I have done the part of a care- 
ful friend, and a true subject, and thy father is to give me thanks, 
No abuse, Hal!” 

But the fertility of Falstaff’s inventive genius as 


shown in these passages is eclipsed by its exquis- 





ite cunning in others. This is admirably illus- 
trated where Falstaff in sporting with Prince Hal, 
has assumed the character of King Henry, and takes 
occasion, while rebuking the prince for keeping 
evil company, to recommend himself : 

Fal.—That thou art my son, I have partly thy mother’s word, partly 
my own opinion ; but chiefly a villainous trick of thine eye, and a 
foolish hanging of thy nether lip that doth warrant me. * * * Why, 
being son to me, art thou so pointed at? There isa thing, Harry, 
which thou hast often heard of, and it is known to many in our land 
by the name of pitch ; this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth 
defile ; so doth the company thou keepest ; and yet there is a virtu- 
ous man, whom I have often noted in thy company, but I know not 
his name. 

Prin. H.—What manner of man, an it like your majesty? 

Fal.—A good portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent; of a cheerful 
look, a pleasing eye anda most noble carriage ; and, as I think, his age 
some fifty, or by’r lady, inclining to threescore; and now I remem- 
ber me, his name is Falstaff; if that man should be lewdly given, he 
deceiveth me; for Harry, I see virtue in his looks. If, then the tree 
may be known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then, peremp- 
torily I speak it, there is virtue in that Falstaff; him keep with, the 
rest banish. 

This cunning in pleasantry is even more humor- 
ous in hypocritical knavery. An incomparable 
instance of this is where Falstaff in wrangling with 
the hostess, assails the astounded Chief-justice 
who has interfered between them with : 


“My Lord, this is a poor mad soul ; and she savs up and down the 
town that her eldest son is like you.”” 


The three pound for freeing Mouldy and 
Bullcalf, give to Falstaff the ready appearance of a 
wise discrimination of mettle, and a lofty disregard 
for appearance which is exceedingly laugh- provok- 
ing: 

** Will you tell me, master Shallow, how to choose a man? Care I 


for the limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk, and big assemblance of a 
man? Give me the spirit, master Shallow.” 


GOOD LIFE, LONG LIFE. 





He liveth long, who liveth well ; 
All else is life but flung away ; 
He liveth longest, who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Then fill each hour with what will last, 
Buy up the moments as they go ; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright, 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light. 
[ Selected. 


THE HAMPTON COLORED STUDENTS’ 
CONCERTS. 





DEAR C1RCULAR :—Another band of colored 
singers from the South, formerly slaves, com- 
prising nine men and seven women, recently 
made their appearance before a New York audi- 
ence, and were kindly received and warmly ap- 
plauded. They call themselves “The Hampton 
Students.” Those who have heard both troupes 
declare that the ‘‘ The Hampton Students” sing as 
well as “ The Jubilee Singers.” In some respects 
their abandon to the inspiration of their peculiar 
and weird-like songs is greater than that of “The 
Jubilee Singers.” 

The writer attended one of their concerts and 
confesses that he witnessed a scene to which 
memory will always delight to revert. The con- 
cert was given in West 23d-st., Presbyterian 
church, Dr. Northrup pastor. A large audience 
gathered to greet their appearance. As the sing- 
ers modestly assembled on the platform, dressed in 
the plainest attire, with good-nature and simplicity 
written on their countenances, free from all affecta- 
tion, one was impressed with the novelty of the 
scene and the change which a few years had 
wrought in the status of this people. These 
“Hampton Students’ presented a spectacle no 
less vivid for its striking features than dramatic in 
its associations. In that group of sixteen were 
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represented nearly all the shades of color and all 
the types of feature of the Africo-American. 
Among them were some whose complexion and 
features were but a slight remove from those of the 
Caucasian. One exhibited an expression that in 
itself was a history in a/to-relievo of the wrongs 
and cruelties inflicted on his race. Another 
showed the features and expression of one who 
had had his manhood almost crushed out of him. 
A third shone all over with a good-natured ex- 
pression that seemed to speak a volume of humor 
and an easy-go-lucky spirit. While a fourth pre- 
sented the beautiful head and slight trame of a 
charming, innocent boy. Among the girls were 
some whose faces beamed with intelligence, and 
whose bearing indicated innate refinement. One 
of them in particular was strikingly beautiful in 
person and spirit. Artistically grouped they pre- 
sented a study impressively suggestive of a his- 
tory whose dark pages are now compensatorily 
illuminated with brighter colors betokening the 
dawn of liberty and better days for their race. 

The programme, consisting of choice character- 
istic songs, was as follows : 

1. SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT. 

(With Oh Rise and Shine.) 
2. OH, WASN’T DAT A WIDE RIBER? 
3. MY LORD, WHAT A MORNING! 
THERE’S A GREAT CAMP-MEETING IN 
THE PROMISED LAND. 


(‘This hymn was made by a company of Slaves who 
were not allowed to sing or pray anywhere the old mas- 
ter could hear them, and when he died their old mistress 
looked on them with pity, and granted them the privi- 
lege of singing and praying in the cabins at night. 
Then they sang this hymn, and shouted for joy, and gave 
God the honor and praise.”’) 


5. NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I’VE 
SEEN. 

6. OH YES, OH YES. 

7. WHO’LL JINE DE UNION? 


(“When folks were going to join the church, and 
everybody felt very joyful and happy like, they would 
always sing this.’’) 

8 I HOPE MY MOTHER WILL BE THERE. 

(“This was sung by the hands in Mayo’s Tobacco 
Factory, Richmond, and is really called ‘the Mayo 
Boys’ song.’ ’’) 


g. SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT. 
(Known by this company as the Danville Chariot.) 
io. ROLL JORDAN, ROLL. 

1. I DON’T FEEL NO WAYS TIRED. 

12 AINT THAT HARD TRIAL? 

(With Steal away to Jesus.) 

In addition to the above several other pieces 
were sung. Two of the girls performed pieces 
on the piano in a very creditable manner, one 
of whom accompanied herself in song, which 
was highly applauded. 

These singers were very natural in their manner, 
and sang with a sweetness and in a spirit and 
style that stamped the entertainment as one of 
genuine merit and artistic excellence. In voice, 
harmony and expression they compare favorably 
with either our foreign or native first-class vocal- 
ists, so-called. In fact their singing is of a charac- 
ter entirely distinct from all other. Nearly all 
their pieces were excored. 

A very wrong impression has prevailed with 
many who have not heard either the ‘ Jubilee,” or 
the “ Hampton” singers, which has led to the sup- 
position that these colored singers from the South 
are only a second edition, revised, of burnt-cork 
negro minstrelsy. The fact is that there is not the 
least resemblance between them. One is an ex- 
aggerated, atrocious caricature of the negro race, 
the other is a beautifully simple and touching rep- 
resentation of the ideal faith of a people of dusky 
hue, who, in the very depths of a cruel bondage 
looked to God for deliverance and sustained them- 
selves by their wonderful faith. Faith in any 
circumstances actuating and sustaining a person, 
or a people, is a sight calculated to appeal to the 
heart and evoke the sympathy and praise of the 





good and the true. When exhibited in the cir- 


cumstances in which this people has been placed, 
what an impressive spectacle it presents ! 

In all their songs, even when a brilliant color of 
simple humor lightens the shade of their weird- 
like singing, no person apprehending the spiritual 
significance of the words and who is in sympathy 
with the vital element underlying their meaning, 
can see anything provocative of vulgar laughter. 
Back of all their singing may be discerned a soft, 
tender wail as of a people crushed but not in de- 
spair, bearing their oppression and suffering in the 
spirit of a sublime faith in God’s coming mercy 
and deliverance from the yoke of bondage. Some 
of their songs are remarkable for plaintive sweet- 
ness. Some of the more tender and pathetic are 
sung with so much expression and abandon 
to the spirit of the sentiment that one is carried 
away with emotion and all eyes are suffused with 
tears. ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” was sung with 
such exquisite tenderness that it seemed as though 
it were the echo of angels’ voices. Entranced by its 
sweetness, looking at these simple singers in 
admiration of their marvelous vocalization, and 
peering into the background, I heard, as it were in 
a vision, the wail of all the oppressed of all na- 
tions, and saw responding to the cry, Jesus, and 
heard his voice, saying, “‘I am come to deliver, all 
that cry unto me shall be heard, and I will deliver 
them from the hands of their oppressor, and they 
shall all be gathered unto me.” 

“1 Hope My Mother will be There,” was very 
finely rendered. One piece sung, not in the pro- 
gramme, took the audience by surprise, and was 
significant of the unsectarian spirit in which the re- 
ligious training of these students is conducted. 
A brief sketch of it here may not be amiss. All 
the singers are seated, when suddenly one of the 
girls shouts in song: 

I’m a Baptist, I’m a Baptist, I’m a Baptist, 
An’ I’m going to heaben as a Baptist, 
An’ I’m going to heaben as a Baptist. 

Another sings : 

I’m a Methodist, I’m a Methodist, I’m a Methodist, 
An’ I’m going to heaben as a Methodist, 
An’ I’m going to heaben as a Methodist. 


A third shouts : 

* I'ma Presbyterian, I’m a Presbyterian, I’m a Presbyterian, 

An’ I’m going to heaben as a Presbyterian, 

An’ I’m going to heaben as a Presbyterian. 

Here a man rises, and in a deep bass voice 
shouts : 

You'd better stop your jangling, and go on your way to God ; 

You'd better stop your jangling and go on your way to God. 

All four now join in chorus— 

You'd better stop your jangling and go on your way to God, 

You'd better stop your jangling and go on your way to God. 

The peculiar quaintness with which this was 
sung, added to the sentiment, produced an electri- 
cal effect on the audience, evoking from them a 
spirited burst of applause. 

One remarkable feature of the concert was the 
improvisation of about three-fourths of the solo 
part of a lengthy piece by one of the men, who, 
the manager said, has a wonderful faculty for 
improvisation. 

The object of “The Hampton Colored Stu- 
dents” in coming North and concertizing is to 
raise funds for the enlargement and perpetuity of 
the “ Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
ute,”’ of which they are members, devoted to the 
education of colored teachers for the colored race, 
situated in the town of Hampton, Virginia, near 
Fort Monroe and the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 
By one of the curious circumstances of history, 
this school is close to the spot where the first 
slaves brought to this country were landed. Here 
too was issued the famous order declaring fugitives 
**contraband of war,” and here was established the 
first school for Freedmen. A practical feature of 
this school, which commends itself to all, is its 
Manual Labor System, which was adopted at the 
outset. Hence in addition to the ordinary English 





branches, the men are obliged to work on the 
farm, in the carpenter’s and blacksmith’s shops, 
the printing-office, etc., while in the industrial 
department the women are taught the use of vari- 
ous sewing-machines and the usual duties of a 
household. At the present time, the boys of the 
institution having no better accommodations, have 
each passed two months of the bleak Virginia 
winter, in squads of twenty-four, in tents situated 
between the great school-building and the sea, and 
the girls’ dormitory so-called, has been in a long 
line of barracks, a relic of the war. Both girls 
and boys have exhibited a pluck in their endurance 
and manifested a zeal in their efforts to improve 
their minds worthy of all admiration. 

One of the students at Hampton, a woman, re- 
lates her history thus : 

‘“‘T was born a slave in the year 1852. I spent 
my happiest days of slavery in my childish days, 
and thought it was always to be just that way, but 
at the age of seven years that thought was 
changed, and a sorrowful change it was. I was 
then taken from my mother, as all the rest of the 
children were. Neither of us went to the same 
place, and only one stayed at the old home. My 
master, as I called him, died, and being greatly 
in debt, we were first hired out to get money to 
pay the debts. This was not so grievous at first. 
We would get together and talk to each other 
about it, and how we were going to eat good things 
when we got to our new homes; but just a few 
days betore the hiring took place I was struck to 
my heart with a scene I can never forget, and it 
was this. It was a very public place where I 
then lived, and all that wanted to hire, sell or buy, 
would come there, generally in court week or the 
first day of the year. Then the streets would be 
crowded, to get them a nigger, as they generally 
called us, and in the crowded street, sitting on the 
ground, was a colored woman and her children ; 
her husband was standing a little way off from her, 
crying. There walked up to him a white man, and 
said, ‘Have you any clothes? If you have, get 
them. You belong to me now. I want you to go 
home with me. Be quick about it, for I want to be 
off.’ Then with a loud cry the colored man said, 
‘IT have nothing but my wife and children. Have 
you bought them too? Are they going with you?’ 
‘No,’ said the white man, ‘1 have bought none but 
you.’ Then he begged to stay and see what was 
going to be done with his wife and children, but 
the man screamed out at him to get into the wagon 
to go, but would not tell him where he was going. 
Just at that time stepped up a very nice-looking man, 
and said, “I have bought your wife and the baby, 
but the little boy I can’t get. I will give her 
enough to eat and wear, and she shall be my cook.’ 
Then walked up a great ugly-looking man and said, 
‘Tell your mammy good-bye then.’ 

“T stood and looked some time without stirring, 
and when I found myself, the briny tears were 
trickling down my cheek. This was my first 
dread of slavery. Then the day came for me to 
stand on the block. It did not go so hard with me, 
but my sisters and brothers were scattered so that I 
never saw them again until we were called to this 
place again, not for the same light occasion, but it 
was for the fearful one of being sold. I was 
bought by the same one that I was hired to. I be- 
came quite a favorite with this family. They were 
very good to me and taught me some of the pre- 
cious truths of the Bible, which I have found of 
much use to me. God grant that I may continue 
to learn of them and become wise in Christ. 

“ The war came and went without my feeling it 
in the least. Then came the Emancipation, which 
was welcomed by every colored person, for it was 
the first time they were able to say, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, good will to men,’ 
without being afraid. I could hear first one and 
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then an other saying, ‘I am free!’ Then I went 
to live with my cousin, and had a chance to go to 
school. I went six months, and learned to read 
very well, and then went out to service again, as I 
thought it my duty to help my father who was not 
very strong, and had six children of us. In 1870 I 
gota very pleasant school. This I taught one 
year and then returned Aome for the first time in 
my life. In October, 1872, 1 came to Hampton, 
and will still look to God for the future.” 
As a specimen of some of their quaint songs we 
give the words of 
WHO'LL JINE DE UNION? 





Cuorus. 
Oh Hallelujah ! Oh Hallelujah! Oh Hallelujah, Lord. 
Who'll jine de Union? 
1. I come dis night for to sing and pray, 
To drive ol’ Satan clean away. 
2. When de Christian pray de debil run, 
An’ leaves de field to Zion's Son. 
3. De Heavenly Land so bright an’ fair, 
- A bery few dat enters dere. 
4- Ef you want to catch de Heavenly breeze, 
Go down in de valley on yer knees. 
5. Go bend yer knees right smooth wid de ground, 
Pray to de Lord to turn you round. 
6. Ef you want to make ol’ Satan run, 
Jes’ mount an’ shoot ’im wid yer Gospel gun. 
7- 1 met ol’ Satan at de end a’ de lane ; 
I took ’m an’ whaled I ’im wid de Gospel cane. 
8, OV Satan made one grab at me ; 
He missed my soul an’ I got free. 
9. What make de Christians stomp der feet ? 
De love of God does run so sweet. 
10. Oh, shout my sister! you are free, 
For Christ has bought yer liberty. 
11. He gave me de light, an’ set me free, 
An’ gave me all my liberty. 


— 
N 


. Now [’ll go all about from do’ to do’, 
An’ praise my God wherever I go. 


New York City, April 19, 1873. M. L. B. 


THE NEWS. 

An excellent carriage road, with shade trees anda 
bridge over the Nile, has been buiit from Cairo to the 
Pyramids. 

A Washington editor named Reed boasts that he can 
say the hardest things in the fewest word's of any man 
in America. He evidently does not consider himself a 
broken reed, however modest he may be in other 
matters. 


President Grant appears to have recovered from his 
reported illness, and taken Greeley’s advice and “ gone 
west.”’ At last accounts he was in St. Louis, respond- 
ing to toasts. Speaking of toasts, some temperance 
people will have it that that’s what’s the matter with the 
President. 

It is rumored that James Gordon Bennett is making 
preparations to establish a new daily paper in London. 
The project is said to have been a favorite of his father’s, 
who held that a London daily conducted on American 
principles and with American enterprise, must reach an 
enormous success. 

A mid-April snow storm of a severity never known 
before, has passed over Nebraska, continuing for three 
days. People were frozen to death, houses were blown 
to pieces and railroads blockaded for a week. It is 
thought that half the unsheltered stock perished. The 
winter of 1872-3 will probably pass into history as the 
severest of the century. 


On the 1st of May the Post-Otfice Department will 
furnish to the public the new postal card for purposes of 
mail communication. ‘These cards may be written or 
printed on, addressed and sént without envelops through 
the U. S. Mail, for one cent postage each. 5,000,000 of 
the cards will be ready by May tst, and orders to the 
amount of 30,000,000 have already been received at the 
Post-Otfice Department. 


The emperor and empress of Austria are cousins, and 
the empress is called the handsomest woman in Europe. 
She is jn her thirty-seventh year, and although the 
mother of several children, “is still as beautiful as the 
day.” As Francis Joseph does not lack in manly beauty 
the children of the pair should have some stirpicultural 





points worthy of note. One of them Gisele, “ beautiful, 
accomplished and amiable,” having much “musical 
talent” and the “best horsewoman in Europe,” has 
just been married to Prince Leopold of Bavaria. 


Brigham Young has been in a mood of resignation for 
some time past. At the Spring Conference of the Mor- 
mon Church he resigned his position as Trustee of the 
church, a position which gave him control of its finances. 
He has also resigned the offices of President of the 
Deseret National Bank and of Zion’s Codperative Mer- 
cantile Institution, and his official connection with the 
Utah railroads and other corperations. He retains his 
position as President of the Mormon Church. He 
announces that the Mormons are about to send a colony 
into Arizona. They will locate near San Francisco 
mountain. south of the Colorado Chiquito river. They 
will found towns and cities and there probably the official 
center of the church will remove. It is afertile coun- 
try with a delightful climate. Young it is reported will 
go with the colonists and thus complete his resigna- 
tions by resigning Utah to his official successors and 
ultimately to Gentile control. 

Seventeen Modocs have been killed since the murder 
of Gen. Canby. 

The rest of them are supposed to be still in the lava 
beds. 

General Gillem commands the forces operating 
against the Modocs. 

Gen. Kill’em would like to be made Superintendent 
of Indian affairs. 

The Quakers and Peace men object and say his 
policy is more costly than theirs. 

Every Indian killed costs about $1,000,000. As the 
average lifetime of poor Lo is only about thirty years, 
would it not be more economical to feed and clothe him 
and give him a shanty and a cook-stove? This need 
hardly cost more than $15,000 a year, a saviny of half a 
million dollars on each Indian ; which might be used in 
paying off the National debt. 

White men sometimes forget that red men have long 
memories. The murder of Canby and Thomas seems 
to have been only a return sample of the treatment the 
Modocs themselves have been subjected to at the hands 
of the whites. Twenty years ago during hostilities 
between the Modocs and California settlers, on account 
of emigrants penetrating the tribe’s hunting grounds, 
forty-seven of the Indian warriors were invited to a 
peace conference by Ben. Wright, the captain of the 
whites. The Indians were under command of Schon- 
chin, father of the Schonchin who participated in the 
murder of Gen. Canby and party. ‘ The two forces en- 
camped close together. During the night it rained 
heavily, rendering the weapons of the Indiaus useless 
by relaxing the strings and the sinews on the backs of 
the bows. When Wright in the morning saw them 
standing round their fires, drying their bows he changed 
his plans and, instructing his men accordingly, he ad- 
vanced alone. Extending his hand to Schonchin, then 
suddenly drawing his pistol, he shot down the unarmed 
chief. This being the signal agreed upon, the rest 
rushed in and butchered them, only seven escaping. I 
know this,” says a gentleman writing to the New York 
Tribune, “not only from general report at Yreka, but 
from the lips of one of Wright’s men, who has related to 
me the circumstances many times.” 





The man who tried to break paving stones by sud- 
denly sitting down on them has given up the business as 
not remunerative. 
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Boyish Memories of Tropical dents’ Concerts 142 
Fruits 139 The News 144 


Our Old Putney Pastor 140 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [S] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongiwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {[T] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onermpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt o1 price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior - with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price. bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





